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‘In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and bumnility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 


Then imitate the action of a tiger.” 
Shakspeare. 


CAPTAIN Shoulderhoo (who commands the military forces 
of the town of ) when in the garb of a citizen farmer, is 
a man of “ modest stillness and humility :”? but with the change 
of his outward man his disposition seems also to change—Of 
this the eve of training day “ gives awful note of prepara- 
tion”—His military wardrobe (a chest appropriately painted 
red) yields up his ruffled shirt and other equipments, his boots 
receive all the polish that a mixture of. mutton-tallow and 
Jampblack can give, the splendour of his sword and coat 
buttons is renewed by a chalked rag, his enormous chapeau 
bras is wonderfully improved in appearance by the alternate 
application of a brush and a flat iron aud the adonization of 
his person is completed when his well greased head receives 
the contents of his wife’s dredging box. ‘ So coy a dame is 
sleep to him,” that he woos her not, and when his men 
assemble at day break “ to shoot him up,” they find him fully 
equipped both as their captain and landlord—The doors of 
his house are hospitably thrown open to reciprocate their 
civility, and our captain, with his sword in one hand anda 
bitter bottle in the other, bids them a hearty welcome. The 
entertainment being finished, time hangs heavy on his hands, 
until the hour of parade, then he marches to the scene of 
action; and woe be to the luckless goose that does not keep 
at a respectful distance—Arrived at the green, he waits the 
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arrival of his tardy men ; and when all who are expected, 
appear, they receive, by their sergeant, the order to parade. 
The arduous task is generally accomplished in season to call 
the roll before dismissing the company for dinner. 

By previous arrangement a “training dinner,” with the 
addition of “a glass of bitters apiece,”’ is provided by him 
who would engage it at the lowest price—Here most of the 
officers and about half the privates sit down to a table, which, 
if not sumptuously furnished, has “ something a little extra’ 
upon it.—At the head sits our valiant hero, and at his right 
hand the parson of the parish, who always receives a gratuit- 
ous invitation; the expense of whose dinner is generously 
divided among the commissioned officers. —‘* Great honour is 
done to the good cheer,” their host provides, and our captain 
has been known to open simultaneously his heart and purse 
and generously treat the whole party with a liquor, which only 
wanted more acid and more sugar to be properly denominated 
punch. The captains standing toast, on these occasions, 
“ The corpse of Connecticut Militia,” closes the entertainment, 
by which time the hour of parade arrives. 

In the afternoon, if no one is absent, the labour of forming 
is greatly lessened by a remembrance of their former relative 
position ; each individual, when dismissed, having been charg- 
ed to recollect who were “his right and left hand men.”? The 
line of march is speedily taken up and “ the town street” 
becomes the theatre of martial exploits, not more gratifying 
to the superannuated soldier than to the school boy, to the 
matron than the maiden.—When they arrive near “ the store” 
our captain gives the order “right wheel,’? accompanied 
with a corresponding motion of his sword—a habit probably 
acquired by a similar motion of his whip when hawing his 
team.—Here the men are dismissed, for a few moments, to 
rest and refresh themselves, after which they march back. 
It might be supposed that the exercises of the day were now 
finished, but no! the better part is still unperformed. The 
company are again, for a few moments dismissed, for the 
ostensible purpose of recovering from their fatigue ; but 
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really to give the officers an opportunity to consult upon the 
evolutions to be performed.—The captain explains, to his 
subalterns, his intentions and their duty. 

“To help their fancy, in the smooth green turf 

He cuts the figures of the marshall’d host’s.” 

When he supposes he is understood the company is again 
paraded, and changes in position take place, which (aware 
that they are militia,) would surprise 4 veteran. On account 
of the abstruseness of our captain’s darling evolutions, or for 
some other cause, most of the members are compelled, upon 
endeavouring to resume the original alignement, to hunt for 
their places ; a circumstance that materially affects the beauty 
of the manouvre. 

The time thus taken up makes it necessary for the captain 
to dispense with half the contemplated manceuvres, for 
his favorite performance, a sham fight.—Giving to his lieuten- 
ant the command of one division, and that of the other to 
his ensign, he instructs them, alternately todrive one another, 
across the parade ground, at the point of the bayonet. That 
it may receive no further rents, he takes the proud banner of 
his company in his own hand; mounts the horse block near 
the church---as either party droop he reanimates them by his 
voice, sometimes crying “ charge ensign charge,” and 
sometimes “‘ On lieutenant on.”’ Whenever extraordinary 
achievements are displayed he waves “ high over his head his 
blade,”? and loudly shouts “ hurraw.”? He has, a thousand 
times, repeated to his men the couplet : 

“© When a fight becomes a chace 
He wins the day who wins the race.” 
Hence both parties run like so many deer, 
“ So swift, no scamp’rers e’re could match them, 
So swift, a bullet scarce could catch them.” 
When “ tired nature” admits no further exertion, the scat- 
tered soldiers are called together to receive the valedictery 
thanks of their highly gratified commander, which always 
flows in the following approved form: ‘‘ Gentlemen officers, 
and citizen soldiers— 
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The manner which you have extinguished yourselves to 
day demands my most unmerited applause, you are dismissed 
till further orders” — 

Our captain fatigued more by his mental than his bodily 
exertion returns home “ bearing his blushing honours thick 
upon him,’ goes early to bed “ and eats in dreams the 
custards of the day”— 

A short sketch of his military biography may not be unac- 
ceptable to those who emulate our hero. Although we are 
prone to admire precocity, yet how often are the fond antici- 
pations, that result from such a cause, blighted.—“‘ Hasty come, 
hasty go” is a proverb, whose truth, experience has amply 
tested. Captain Shoulderhoo, or as he was once called Tim. 
Shoulderhoo, gave no early indications of military or other tal- 
ents, but was in common parlance termed ‘a good meaning 
clever sort of a fellow enough”—The entrance on his military 
career, was accidental, being occasioned entirely by the rep- 
utation his father had of being a fore handed farmer and 
quite a liberal man. It might therefore be expected he would 
allow his only son to give a pretty handsome treat, should the 
honour of being chosen corporal be conferred upon him. 
Tim. was sounded on this point and the anticipations of the 
company were fully confirmed. Accardingly he was, almost 
unanimously, chosen corporal. The gratification he felt at 
the choice, added to a natural impediment, smothered the 
many fine things he had in his heart, and he could only stutter 
forth his acknowledgments in this hacknied speech: “ Gen- 
tlemen officers, and fellow soldiers, 

For appointing me to this office I thank you, I except, and 
shall endeavour to serve you, according to the best of my 
abilities.” 

Gratifying as such a speech must be to such a company, 
an invitation to call at his father’s house after parade, and the 
reflections resulting from it were still more so. The ginger- 
bread and pies that his fond mother had prepared in expecta- 
tion of this event as well as the choicest liquors his father 
could procure, were highly commended in actions speaking 
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louder than words. This entertainment was not to be forgot- 
ten, and his gorgeous flannel knot, fancifully trimmed with 
worsted fringe, soon wheeled to the right about, gracing, 
instead of his sinister, his dexter shoulder. This knot of 
domestic manufacture was speedily thrown by for the sale 
epaulette he now wears, which although a little the.-worse for 
use, is now vastly better than his former badge—For ten years 
has our captain been in statu quo, and although he holds a 
certificate (signed by the governor and sealed with the great 
seal of the state,) that “ the state of Connecticut reposes espe- 
cial trust in his courage, fidelity, and good conduct,”? yet our 
military committees have (I will not say through fear of him,)} 
wholly disregarded his merit, and his spirit has been wounded, 
sorely wounded, hy repeated instances of his being supersed- 
ed incommand. His case brings to mind, with a full convic- 
tion of their truth, these admired lines of Gray : 


“* Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweétness on the desert air." 
Magnanimity, that valuable quality of an officer, and insepera- 
ble concomitant of true courage, prevents his retiring from the 
service, and induces him to persevere in his resolution to make 
himself as useful as possible in his present station. Being 
determined that while his life is spared his company shall not 
want a good captain, the state of Connecticut may yet learn 
(should her troops be called to the field,) how grossly she has 
misunderstood her own interest. Such is captain Timothy 
Shoulderhoo ; to say he never had an equal, might be con- 
sidered arrogant, when his limited opportunities of acquiring 
a military education are considered. Perhaps it is well for 
our country that he was not “ cradled in the camp,” or possi- 
bly his ambition might have prompted him to raise on the 
ruins of our republic a military despotism, which, unlike that 
of France, could never be overthrown by foreign interference. 
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For the Microscope. 


A few years since a small lake in a wildly romantic situation in 
the northern part of Vermont, was unfortunately drained by the 
bursting of one of the banks that confined it —The following 
stanzas are intended for a description of that event. 


A LAKE once lay where the thunder clouds sail, 
On the lofty mountain’s breast, 
Whose ripple when rais’d by the rustling gale, 











Was so gentle it seem’d at rest; 

The pine wav’d round, and the dark cliff frown'd, 
Their shadow was gloomy as night, 

But when the sun shone, on his noon-day throne 
The lake seemed a mirror of light. 

There the red-finn’d trout like a flash darted by, 
And the pickerell mov’d like the glance of an eye. 


When the wind breath’d soft at the dawning of day, 
When the morning-birds warbled around, 

And the rainbow shone on the scarce seen spray. 

No lovelier place could be found : 

Oh! this scene was as dear to mine eye and mine ear, 
As the glance and the song of my love, 

And the lake was as bright, and as pure to the sight, 
As the bosom of angels above, 

Its west side glow’d with the sun’s bright sheen, 

And its east reflected a forest of green. 


The year roll’d away, and I saw it no more 

Till the spring bloom’d sweetly again, 

Till the birch first unfolded its leaves on the shore, 
And the robin first warbled its strain ; 

But no lake smil’d there, with its bosom fair, 

Twas a dell all with birches o’ergrown, 

From my dream of delight like a sleeper at night, 

I awoke and I found me alone. 

Thro’ the vale it had burst with the swiftness of wind, 
And left but a path of destruction behind. 











The leaves were all dead on the wave-loving willow, 
It whisper’d no more in the wind, 
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No moon-beams slept on the water’s soft pillow, 

Or smil’d like the tranquilliz’d mind; 

Each flow’r bush there, was the foxes lair, 

And the whipporwill sung all alone, 

Where the moon-beams pale, glancing through the vale, 
Just gleam’d on the moss-grey stone. 

Where the trout once darted, the adder crept, 

And the rattlesnake coil’d, where the Naiad wept. 


By the moon’s chill light, the white pebble shone, 
On the beach where the waves once roll’d, 

And the lustre gleam’d on the water worn stone, 
But told to the eye it was cold : 

No rippling wave that beach shall lave, 

No white foam shall dash on that shore, 

And the billow’s flash and its scarce heard dash, 
Shall be known in that valley no more. 

For the wave shall be heard—the serpent’s breath, 
For the dash of the billow—the hiss of death. 


Where the foam once sparkled—the cedar-bush wav’d 
And the reed rustled sweet in the gale, 

And the rock that the water so silently lav’d, 

Was hid by the grey licken’s veil : 

There the dark fern flings—on the night-wind’s wings 
Its leaves like the dancing feather, 

And the whippoorwill’s note, seem’d gently to doat, 
From the deep purple bloom of the heather. 

Where the surface glitter’d the weed grew wild, 


And the flow’r blossom’d sweet where the wave once smil'd. 
. EDGAR, 
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ADIEU my love, my Sarah dear 
Fair rose of innocence adieu, 

The stifled sob, the burning tear, 
The trembling voice, are all for you; 
For { must cross the stormy main, 
Already comes the parting day, 

But when on Plata’s distant plain 

}}l think of thee, though far away. 
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Each scene of youthful joys gone by 
That now in memory’s chamber sleep, 
Shall often rise before my eye 

And bid me think of thee and weep : 
And while reclining ’neath the palm 
That rocks before the breeze’s sway, 
O! to my spirit what a balm, 

To think of thee, though far away. 


The lonely vale, the quiet tow’r, 

The maple waving on the hill, 

Where oft at evening’s balmy hour 

We listen’d to the murmuring rill; 
Where oft we saw the glowing west 
Rich with the hues of parting day, 
Shall waken in my throbbing breast 
Sweet thoughts of thee, though far away 


The pomp of wealth, the blaze of war, 
Shall ever seem a trifling dream, 

When smiling o’er,the main afar 

I mark thy star’s benignant beam: ; 
When sickness sinks my drooping head, 
This star shall shed a soothing ray, 

And cheer the lonely dying bed 

With thoughts of thee, though far away. 


Adieu my love, my Sarah dear, 
Charm of my heart a fond adieu. 
Vorgive me if I shed a tear— 
Forgive me if I weep for you: 
The streamer wantons in the wind, 
The sailor shouts with spirits gay, 
Oh bear my image in thy mind, 
I’l] think of thee, though far away. 
ALFRED, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lock Maree has been received. 
Elisa is under consideration. 
The Elegy shail beeinserted 





